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FOREWORD: 


Lucian was born at Samosata, a city of Syria, 
early in the second century of the present era. 
By profession, he was a rhetorician and 
traveled about from place to place delivering 
lectures, reading essays and displaying his 
erudition for the entertainment of the edu- 
cated classes. Being naturally keen-witted, 
it was not long before he began to develop a 
style which eventually was worked out in the 
satiric dialogues by which he is best known 
and which, full of brilliant observation and 
irony, spared neither Gods nor men. 

In dealing with the hetaerai in the following 
dialogues, he presents to us no such romantic 
figures as Thais of Corinth or Phryne of Thes- 
piae, laden with jewels and smiling at the de- 
votion of a whole nation. Rather, he has 
chosen distinctly commonplace and very hu- 
man types, even introducing an occasional 
flute-player and girls obviously from the lower 
guarters, who certainly could not be ranked as 
hetaerai without great scandal to those 
vaunted personages. And one cannot compare 
the courtesans of these dialogues, their youth- 
ful and dependent lovers, their quarrels over 
cheeses and a few oboli, with the famous 
hetaerai of history without appreciating Lu- 
cian’s satire on the idealized mistresses of the 
antique world. 

The present translation has been made from a 
French version by B. de Villeneuve, and the 
English compared with the original Greek. 
Every effort has been made to give the English 
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reader, if not the exact phrasing, at least the 
atmosphere and color of the originals. The 
dialogues are given without cuts. As they re- 
veal no new forms of vice nor dwell to any 
extent on sensual themes, there is no reason 
why they should either shock or offend any 
students or lovers of the antique into the hands 
of whom, it is hoped, this book will find its 
way. 


M. S. Buck. 
Philadelphia, 1916. 


DIALOGUES 
OF THE HETAERAI 
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DIALOGUE I 
Glycera. Thais. 


Glycera: 


Dost thou remember, Thais, the Achaian sol- 
dier who supported Abrotonia before he 
became my lover? He always dressed in 
purple and wore a chlamys. Perhaps thou 
hast forgotten 


Thais: 


No, little one, I remember him quite well; he 
joined us last year at the Festival of Demeter. 
But what of him? Has anything happened? 


Glycera: 


That jade, Gorgona, has coaxed him away 
from me—and I thought she was my friend! 


Thais: 


He is no longer thy lover? He has taken 
Gorgona for a mistress? 


Glycera: 


Alas! yes, my dear; and it has hurt me 
terribly. 


Thais: 


My litile Glycera! how unpleasant! But such 
things must be expected. Among courtesans, 
this trick is often turned. But don’t despair 
or reproach Gorgona, for Abrotonia said noth- 
ing when the Achaian quitted her for thee, and 
she was thy friend. Yet I am astonished that 
he could find anything attractive about Gor- 


il 


gona. Unless he was suddenly struck blind, he 
must have seen that her hair is too thin to even 
cover her temples, her lips leaden as a dead wo- 
man’s, her neck thin and covered with veins 
and her nose much too long. It is true, though, 
she is rather well built and smiles most en- 
gagingly. 


Glycera: 


Thinkest thou he fell in love with her beauty? 
Hast thou forgotten her mother is Chrysarion 
the witch? That woman is full of magic; she 
could make the moon fall down upon the earth. 
They even say she flies around in the night. It 
is she who has snared the amorous man and 
made him drink some philtre; and the mother 
and daughter will pluck him together. 


Thais: 


And thou, little one—thou wilt pluck someone 
else. So run along and think no more of this 
one. 
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DIALOGUE II 
Myrtion. Pamphylos. Doris. 
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Myrtion: 


So, Pamphylos, thou art going to marry the 
daughter of Philon the ship-man! They even 
say thou hast done it already. So much for 
thy vows to me and thy tears which have dried 
up in an instant. Now thou art ready to forget 
Myrtion; and this, Pamphylos, when I am in 
my eighth month. Is this big womb ali I have 
left of thy love? Soon there will be a child to 
provide for—a nice care for a courtesan! For 
don’t imagine I will expose it, especially if it 
isa boy. I will raise him; I will call him Pam- 
phylos, and he will console me for thee. And 
some day he will call thee to account for being 
faithless to his unhappy mother. . . . This 
girl of thine isn’t nearly so pretty as I am; I 
saw her at the Thesmophora with her mother— 
but I had no idea how soon she was going to 
steal thee away. I beg of thee, look at her 
carefully; iook at her figure and her eyes; and 
take heed lest thou one day repent having mar- 
ried green eyes which eternally squint at each 
other. Beside, thou hast seen Philon, the father 
of this beautiful bride. Thou knowest his fig- 
ure; look at it, and thou wilt have no need to 
look at the daughter. 


Pamphylos: 


Must I listen forever to this idiotic raving, 
Myrtion? What meanest thou with thy daugh- 
ters of ship-men and thy marriages? Tell me, 
is this girl pretty or ugly? And has Philon 
of Alopece—for I suppose it is of him thou 
speakest—a daughter of marriageable age? 
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Beside, he and my father are a long way from 
being friends. I remember they were at law 
some time ago. He had borrowed a talent and 
wouldn’t pay it back, so my father had him 
summoned before the sailor’s court. He had 
some trouble getting free and, so far as I know, 
hasn’t paid, even now. So if I wanted to 
marry, would I marry Philon’s daughter, after 
having refused my cousin, the daughter of 
Demeas, who commanded our army last year? 
But who told thee all this, Myrtion?—for I am 
sure thou didst not invent such chimeras. 


Myrtion: 


What! Thou art not going to marry, Pamphy- 
los? 


Pamphylos: 


Thou art mad or drunk, Myrtion—only we 
didn’t drink last nighi. 


Myrtion: 


It was Doris who started it all. I sent her to 
buy some woolen cloth to wrap myself in and 
to make vows for me in the temple of Hileithya. 
On her return she told me she had met Lesbia. 
i But tell him thyself, Doris, about 
Lesbia; at least, if thy story was not all lies. 


Doris: 


May I be beaten if a single word was false, 
mistress. . . When I arrived at the Pry- 
taneum, Lesbia came up to me and smiled and 
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said: So Pamphylos, your mistresses’ lover, 
marries the daughter of Philon, does he? She 
added that if I doubted it I could go through 
thy street and see the crowns and garlands, the 
flute-players and all the preparations for a 
wedding—even people singing hymeneal 
songs. 


Pamphylos: 
And didst thou go look, Doris? 


Doris: 


Of course; and saw everything just as she 
said. 


Pamphylos: 


Ah! I see what caused thy mistake. Lesbia 
did not entirely deceive thee, Doris, and all 
thou hast told Myrtion is true; but there was 
no cause for alarm as there was no wedding at 
our house. Last evening, after I had left here, 
my mother said: Pamphylos, thy comrade, 
Charmides, the son of Aristeas thy neighbor, 
is married. See how he is settled; and thou— 
when wilt thou stop living with a courtesan? 
I pretended not to hear her, and went to bed. 
This morning I hurried here at day-break so, 
of course, I saw nothing of the things Doris 
saw. But if thou art still in doubt, return 
there, Doris; examine carefully not only the 
street, but the doors also, and if there are 
crowns and garlands thou wilt see they belong 
to our neighbors. 


al, 


Myrtion: 


Ah! Thou givest me new life, dear Pamphy- 
los; for I would have died of despair if such 
an evil had befallen me. 


Pamphylos: 


But it hasn’t. Could I forget so easily, Myr- 
tion, especially when thy womb bears the fruit 
of our loves? 
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DIALOGUE III 
The Mother. Philinna. 
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The Mother: 


Art thou mad, Philinna? What didst thou do 
yesterday at dinner? This morning Diphilos 
came to me, weeping, to tell me all he had suf- 
fered from thee. Thou wert intoxicated; thou 
didst rise up and dance in the midst of the 
festival in spite of his objections; after which 
thou wert caressed by Lamprias, his friend. 
And because Diphilos was displeased, thou 
didst leave him to go sit beside Lamprias and 
embrace him, throwing thy lover into a rage. 
And at night thou didst refuse to go to his 
couch but, regardless of his tears, chose to lie 
by thyself, singing to make him unhappy. 


Poh bamnia: 


He has not told thee all that happened, mother; 
otherwise thou wouldst not take the part of 
the insolent. He left me to go talk with Thais, 
the mistress of Lamprias, who hadn’t yet ar- 
rived; and when he saw this hurt me and when 
I motioned him to return, he took Thais by the 
tips of her ears and, bending her head back- 
ward, took so passionate a kiss that she hurt 
herself tearing away her lips. I wept; and he 
began to laugh and to whisper in Thais’ ear, 
surely about me, because she kept looking over 
at me and smiling. At last, when they were 
tired of their wild embracing, and when Lam- 
prias had arrived, I went to sit beside Divhilos 
so he wouldn’t have any reason for complaints. 
Then Thais got up, she first, and began to 
dance. She tried to show her bare legs as much 
as possible, as though hers were the only ones 
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which were beautiful. When she had finished 
Lamprias said nothing, but Diphilos began the © 
most elaborate praises, talking about her grace, 
her lightness, the precision and care of her 
steps which always kept time with the cithara, 
the beauty of her legs, and a thousand other 
things. Really, one might have thought he was 
admiring the Sosandra of Calamis instead of 
Thais. And thou knowest her, mother—she 
has often bathed with us. But did she neglect 
this opportunity to mock me?—TIf a certain per- 
son, she said, hasn’t thin legs to hide, she will 
rise and dance also. So I danced. Of course, 
I had to; for how could I submit to her jeers? 
Could I let her rule the festival? 


The Mother: 


Thou art too proud, my daughter. Thou 
shouldst pay no attention to little pleasantries 
like those. But what happened afterward? 


Philinna: 


All the guests loaded me with praises; but 
Diphilos lay on his back staring at the ceiling 
from the moment I started dancing until weari- 
ness made me stop. 


The Mother: 


But is it true thou gavest kisses to Lamprias 
and left thy couch to go and embrace him? 
Thou art silent. That was unpardonable. 
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Philinna: 


But, mother, thou forgettest the trouble Diphi- 
los caused me. 


The Mother: 


And that was why thou wouldst not lie with 
him? And thou wert singing all night while 
he wept the tears of the desolate! Ah! my 
daughter, my daughter! thou forgettest how 
poor we are; thou rememberest not all the gifts 
we have received from Diphilos. What would 
last winter have been if Aphrodite had not sent 
us this liberal young man? 


Philinna: 


And for that must I bear such outrages? 


The Mother: 


Let him see thine anger but not thy scorn. 
Scorned love, thou knowest, revenges itself by 
dying out. Thou art too sensitive about this 
man. Remember, as the proverb says, pulling 
too hard on the cord will break it. 
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DIALOGUE IV 
Melitta. Bacchis. 
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Melitta: 


Knowest thou, Bacchis, of any old woman who, 
like the women of Thessalia, knows how to 
enchant people into kindness and make them 
adore even those whom they detested? If thou 
knowest such a one, thou art fortunate. And 
thou couldst do me a great service by introduc- 
ing me to her. I would gladly give her all my 
robes, all my jewels of gold if, by her art, I 
could see Charinus returned to my arms and 
showing toward Simmina all the hate he now 
shows toward me. 


Brac cnh1s: 


Thou sayest, Melitta, that Charinus has left 
thee? That he now patronizes Simmina? He 
who, for love of thee, braved the anger of his 
parents and refused to marry a rich girl who, 
they say, would have brought him a dowry of 
five talents? I remember hearing thee tell of 
it. 


Melitta: 


Everything is over for me, Bacchis. It is now 
five whole days since I have seen him. Now 
he is at the house of his comrade, Pammenos, 
where he has gone with Simmina. 


Bacchis: 


My poor Melitta! I am sorry. But what 
caused the quarrel? He must have had some 
great reasons to leave thee. 
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Melitta: 


I don’t know. One day, returning from Piraeus 
where his father, I think, had sent him to claim 
some money which was due, he walked in 
where I was without deigning to look at me; 
and when, as I always did, I hurried up to 
embrace him, he repulsed me, saying: Leave 
me. Go and find Hermotimus the ship-man; 
go and read what is written on the Ceramic 
Wall, where thy name and his are written upon 
a column, proclaiming thine infamy. Of what 
Hermotimus, I said, and of what column speak- 
est thou? But without answering a word, 
without even sitting down at the table, he 
threw himself on his bed and turned his face to- 
ward the wall. What caresses did I not try, to 
win him back! I clasped him in my arms, I 
tried to draw him toward me, I kissed his 
back. But the ingrate, instead of softening, 
said: Although the night is half over, if thou 
continuest to importune me, I will go sleep 
somewhere else! 


Bacchis: 


But knowest thou this Hermotimus? 


Melitta: 


May I be more unhappy than I am, if I know 
this patron! However, Charinus awoke at 
cock-crow and went away at dawn. And, im- 
patient to know whether my name really was 
written upon the Ceramic Wall, I sent Acis at 
once to find out. She found only these words 
written, to the right of the entrance near the 
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Dipylon: Melitta loves Hermotimus. And, 
lower: The captain Hermotimus loves Melitta. 


Brace hits: 


Some malicious young people. I understand 
the mystery. Someone, knowing how jealous 
Charinus is, wrote the inscription, which he 
believed at once. But when I see thy lover, I 
will tell him. He is like a child—quite inex- 
perienced. 


Melitta: 


And where wilt thou see him? He is shut up 
all day with Simmina. His parents have sought 
him here in vain. Ah, Bacchis! If I could 
find some old woman, as I said, her presence 
alone would restore my life. 


Biarce his: 


I know a Syrian, still quite active for her age, 
and a great witch. It was she who reconciled : 
me with Phanias who, like thy Charinus, was 
taken with a trifling humor. After four 
months of absence, by the power of her en- 
chantments, she drew him back from his in- 
fidelity, just as I was giving up hope of ever 
seeing him again. 


Melitta: 


What did she demand for this? Tell me, if 
thou rememberest. 


Bacchis: 


She asked very little. A drachma and some 
cakes sufficed her. In addition, she required 
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salt, seven oboli, sulphur and a resin torch. 
Beside, she poured some wine into a vase, and 
this she drank. Also she required something 
which had belonged to my lover, such as a 
robe, a sandal, a few hairs, or other such 
things. 


Melitta: 
Fortunately, I have his sandals. 


Bacchis: 


These she hung on a nail, burned the sulphur 
beneath them, spilled salt on the brazier, and 
pronounced my name and that of my lover. 
Then, drawing a ball from her bosom, she 
made it spin and quickly recited an enchant- 
ment of many barbarous words which made 
me shudder. This was all she did; and soon 
afterward, Phanias, despite the reproaches of 
his comrades, despite the supplications of 
Phoebis with whom he was living, returned to 
me, drawn by the power of my charm. Not 
long after this, the old woman told me a secret 
to fill Phanias with hatred for Phoebis. It was 
to find the footprints of that girl and efface 
them by placing my right foot where her left 
had been and my left on the track of her right, 
saying at the same time: I tread on thee. I 
conquer thee. And I did all just as she told 
me. 


Melitta: 


Let us hurry, dear Bacchis, let us hurry at once 
to this Syrian. And thou, Acis, prepare the 
sulphur, some cakes and everything required 
for the enchantment. 
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DIALOGUE V 


Cilona rion.» benia. 


Clonarion: 


They are saying strange things of thee, Lenia; 
that Megilla, the rich woman of Lesbos, loves 
thee as though she were a man; that you unite, 
although I cannot understand how. Is it so? 
Thou art blushing! Then it is true? 


Lenia: 

It is true, Clonarion, but I am ashamed to speak 
of it. It is all so very strange! 
Clonarion: 


But, by the goddess, how can it be? What can 
she give thee? What do you do, together upon 
the couch? Ah, well! Thou lovest me no 
longer, else thou wouldst hide nothing. 
Lenia: 

I love thee more than any other woman. But 
that woman is strangely like a man. 


Clonarion: 


I do not understand. Is thy love like so many 


of the Lesbian women—those who refuse to — 


suffer anything from men, but who take their 
pleasure with women as though they them- 
selves were men? 


Lenia: 


She is something like that. 
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Clonarion: 


Tell me, little one, how she revealed her pas- 
sion, how thou wert persuaded, and all the rest. 


Lenia: 


She had prepared a dinner with Demonassa of 
Corinth, who is also rich and who amuses her- 
self as Megilla does. They had sent for me to 
sing and play the cithara during the repast. 
After I had sung, because it was very late and 
time to sleep, and they had finished drinking, 
Megilla said to me: Come, my dear Lenia, it 
is quite time for bed and thou canst sleep here 
between us two. 


Clonarion: 


And you went to bed. Then what happened? 
Lenia: 


At first they kissed me as though they were 
men, not only pressing their lips to mine, but 
half parting them also. They entangled their 
limbs with mine, crushing my breasts. Demon- 
assa even bit me in her embrace. As for me, 
I had no idea what they wished to do by all 
this. At last Megilla, who was already much 
infiamed, lifted from her head very perfect and 
well-fitting false hair and showed herself 
cropped like a male athlete. Seeing this, I was 
stupefied. But she said: My little Lenia, hast 
thou not already seen young men who were 
fair?—-But I see no young man here, Megilla. 
—Think not of me as a woman. I call myself 
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Megillus and, long ago, I espoused Demonassa, 
who is my wife. 

I began to laugh, Clonarion.—Therefore, I 
said, thou art a man, Megillus, and we are not 
aware of it? Thus, they say, Achilles was hid- 
den in the midst of young women. But hast 
thou that which distinguishes men? Dost thou 
for Demonassa, as a man would do? 

—It is true, Lenia, she replied, I have not 
everything, but I am not entirely unprovided 
for. Thou wilt see I can unite in my own way, 
which will be no less agreeable than the other. 
—But surely thou art not one of the hermaph- 
rodites who, they say, exist and have both 
sexes? 

Of a truth, my dear Clonarion, I hardly under- 
stood, yet. 

—No she responded I am entirely a man. 

—I have heard, I said, from Ismenodora of 
Boetia, that at Thebes there was a woman who 
grew up into a man and who was much es- 
teermmed as a conjurer. Her name was Tiresias, 
I think. Art thou something like her? 

—Noit at all, my dear Lenia. To the world, 
I am like all of you; but my tastes, my pas- 
sions, are those of a man. 

-——Do these passions suffice thee? I asked. 
—Give thyself to me, Lenia, since thou canst 
not believe what I have told thee, and thou 
wilt see that I give precedence to men in noth- 
ing. In fact, I have the equal of anything a 
man might have. But come; thou wilt see. 

I gave mysclf, Clonarion; she implored me so! 
Afterward, she gave me a splendid necklace 
and some fine tunics. . . . But I was erm- 


braced as though by a man; she caressed me 
and kissed me to suffocation, seeming to 
greatly enjoy it. 

Clonarion: 

But what did she do? and how? Is this all I 
am to hear? 

Lenia: 


Ask me no indiscreet questions, for these 
things are shameful. No, by Celestial Aphro- 
Gite, I will tell no more. 


DIALOGUE VI 


Crobyle. Corinna. 


Crobyle: 


Ah well, Corinna, now thou seest it was not so 
terrible, losing thy maidenhood and lying with 
a pleasant young man who, on his first visit, 
gave as the price of thy favors this mina with 
which I will buy thee a pretty necklace. 


Corinna: 


Yes, mother; and please have it of bright, fire- 
colored stones, like the one Philaenis has. 


Croby le: 


As nearly alike as possible. But just now I have 
something to tell thee. Listen, my daughter, 
and learn what thou shouldst do and how thou 
shouldst act toward the men. We have no 
other means of livelihood. In the two years 
since thy beloved father died, thou knowest 
not how we have lived. While he was alive, 
we had everything. He was a good black- 
smith with a great reputation in Piraea and 
people say, even to-day, that no one can forge 
as Philinus did. When I lost him I was first 
obliged to sell his pincers, his anvil and his 
hammer. These brought two minae which 
lasted us for some time; after that I wove 
linen, working at the shuttle or the distaff, and 
succeeded, through great effort, in sustaining 
us. And I have raised thee, my daughter, as 
my one hope. 


Corinna: 


Speakest thou of the mina? 
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Crobyle: 


No; but I think that, having reached the age 
thou hast, thou canst support me and easily 
gather great riches, finery, robes of purple and 
slaves to serve thee. 


Corinna: 


How, mother? I don’t understand. 


Crobyle: 


In order to do all this, thou needst only live 
with young people and sleep with them in pay- 
ment for their money. 

Corinna: 


Like Lyra, the daughter of Daphnis? 


Crobyle: 
Yes. 


Corinna: 


But, mother, she is a courtesan. 


Crobyle: 


Well, that isn’t such a terrible thing. Thou 
wilt enrich thyself as she has and thou wilt 
have many lovers. . . . Thou weepest, 
Corinna? Knowest thou not how many cour- 
tesans there are, how sought-after they are, 
how much money they receive? I knew Daph- 
nis before her daughter reached the flower of 
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her age—O fair Adrastea!—She was covered 
with rags. But now see how she is placed; 
she has gold, broidered robes and four women 
to serve her. 


Corinna: 


How did Lyra gain such wealth? 


Crobyle: 


First by dressing well, by a graceful appear- 
ance, by an agreeable air toward everyone. She 
never burst out laughing as thou dost, but 
smiled in a gracious and attractive manner. 
She treated all the men with politeness, with- 
out attempting to cheat those who came to see 
her or those who sent for her—for she never 
sought them first. If she asked a man to a 
festival after he had paid her, she never be- 
came drunk, for nothing is more ridiculous and 
distasteful to men than women who do that. 
She didn’t eat greedily, but touched the food 
delicately with the tips of her fingers, took 
each mouthful in silence and never filled her 
mouth on both sides. She drank softly with- 
out any hurry, pausing from time to time. 


Corinna: 


Even when she was thirsty, mother? 


Crobyle: 


At such times she was all the more careful, 
my daughter. She never talked too much, nor 
joked at the guests, nor looked to see how 
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much she was paid. Therefore everyone loved 
her. When she was in bed, she was neither 
immodest nor lascivious nor cold; her one ob- 
ject was to give pleasure to her lover and to 
render him desirous. This, above all, the men 
approved in her. If thou rememberest all these 
things, we will both be blessed with great hap- 
piness and thy charms will be superior to all— 
O Adrastea, pardon! I will say no more than 
this: thou, only, livest! 


Corinna: 


Tell me, mother, will all those who support me 
be like Eucritos with whom I slept last night? 


Crobyle: 


No; some will be fairer, some stronger, and 
others less pleasant. 


Corinna: 


Will I have to lie with those also? 


Crobyle: 


With them more than the others, for they will 
pay the most. The fairest men pay only with 
themselves. Desire generous lovers above all if 
thou wouldst, some day, hear them say of 
thee: There goes Corinna, the daughter of 
Crobyle. How rich she is! and how happy her 
mother must be. Yes, I am sure thou wilt be 
like this, and thou wilt surpass all thy rivals. 
But now go and bathe, for young Eucritos 
promised me to return to-day. 
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DIALOGUE VII 
The Mother. Mousarion. 
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The Mother: 


If we find another as amorous as this Chereas, 
my daughter, we must sacrifice a white goat 
to Aphrodite Pandemos, a heifer to Aphrodite 
Uranos who is in the gardens of Athens, and 
dedicate a coronal to the goddess of riches, for 
we would be the most fortunate of all cour- 
tesans. Hast thou considered what we have 
received in all these days from this generous 
young man who has not given us an obolos, 
nor a robe, nor a slipper, nor even a box of per- 
fumes? He is, I admit, great in promises and 
future hopes. He repeats always: Ah, if my 
father . . . When I receive my heritage, 
it will be all for thee. And thou sayest he has 
sworn to marry thee? 


Mousarion: 


Yes, mother, he has sworn by our two god- 
desses and by Athena Polias. 


The Mother: 


Thou believest him? Apparently this is why 
he has not paid his due and thou hast given 
him thy ring without telling me of it. No 
doubt he has sold it and eaten the price. Thou 
hast also given him two Ionian necklaces 
which weighed two darics each and which 
Praxias of Chios, the ship-man, brought thee 
from Ephesos where he had them made. I 
suppose Chereas needed the price to pay for a 
banquet with his friends. I say nothing of thy 
tunics or thy chitons which, I dare say, have 
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been sold also. This young man is a treasure 
Hermes must have sent us! 


Mousarion: 


But, mother, he is handsome, he had no beard 
at all, and he says that he adores me and spills 
tears so touchingly! Beside, he is the son of 
Dinomacia and of Lachias, senator of the 
Areopagus. He has promised to make me his 
wife and he has conceived the greatest hopes 
for the day when his old father closes his eyes. 


The Mother: 


And so, Mousarion, when we have need of 
sandals and the shoemaker demands two drach- 
mae, we will say to him: We have no money 
but we will give thee a share of our hopes. We 
will say this also to the baker; and when 
someone demands our rent we will say: Wait 
until Lachias of Colyttos is dead; we will pay 
after the wedding . . . Art thou not 
ashamed to be the only one among these peo- 
ple who has neither pendants nor ear-rings nor 
a necklace nor a robe from Taranto? 


Mousarion: 


Ah well, are they happier or fairer than I am? 


The Mother: 


No, but they have more sense. They know 
their trade and they give little heed to fair 
words or deceitful young men who always have 
vows at the tip of their tongue. But thou— 
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thou art faithful to Chereas, thou lovest him as 
though he were thy husband and thou refusest 
to be even touched by anyone else. Not long 
ago, when that Acharnian laborer offered thee 
two minae, the price of some wine his father 
had sent him to sell, thou didst refuse him with 
disdain; now he is young also and he has no 
beard at all; but thou hadst promised to sleep 
with thine Adonis. 


Mousarion: 


And why, mother, should I quit Chereas to 
receive a countryman who smells of goats? 
My Chereas has, at least, a soft skin—not a 
little pig of Acharnia, as the proverb says. 


The Mother: 


I agree to that; the other was a little rustic and 
had a disagreeable odor; but why didst thou 
not receive Antiphon, the son of Menecrates, 
who offered thee a mina? He is fair, polished, 
and about Chereas’ age. 


Mousarion: 


Ah! Mother! Chereas threatened that if he 
ever found me with that young man he would 
cut our throats. 


The Mother: 


How many others have made threats like that! 
However, if that is the case, thou wilt not 
have many lovers; and instead of leading the 
life of a courtesan thou wilt remain chaste as 
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a priestess of Demeter. To-day, by the way, 
is the festival of that goddess; what has thy 
lover given thee to celebrate it? 


Mousarion: 
Nothing, mother. 


The Mother: 


So he is the only young man who can find no 
way to get something from his father? Couldn’t 
he send a slave to deceive him with some false 
news, or demand money from his mother, 
threatening to join the army if she refused it? 
But instead of working to help us, he stays 
always near, he ruins us, and not only does he 
give nothing but he won’t permit anyone else 
to give anything. Thinkest thou, Mousarion, 
thou wilt always be sixteen years old, or that 
Chereas will show the same tenderness when 
he becomes rich and his mother finds him some 
wealthy bride? Before a dowry of five talents, 
will he remember his vows, his tears and his 
kisses? 


Mousarion: 


Yes, mother, he will remember, and this proves 
it: he has no desire to marry; despite the urg- 
ing of his parents, despite the force they have 
threatened, he has always refused. 


The Mother: 


Pray the gods he will not trick thee! But if 
he does, Mousarion, I hope, then, thou wilt re- 
member my advice. 
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DIALOGUE VIII 
Ampelia. Chrysis, 
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Ampelia: 


When a man is not jealous, Chrysis; when he 
is never angry to the point of giving blows; 
when he never seizes his mistress by the hair 
or tears her robes, he is not really in love. 


Chrysis: 


So thou thinkest these are the only proofs of 
love? 


Ampelia: 

Yes, my dear. Nothing shows more clearly 
that a man is inflamed; for all the rest: his 
kisses, his tears, his vows, his frequent visits, 
are only marks of a love which is growing. His 
greatest ardor is fed by jealousy; and if thy 
Gorgias has given thee a beating, as thou say- 
est; if he has shown violent jealousy, thou 
mayest be thankful and hope he will continue 
it. 

Chrysis: 

That he will continue! Wouldst thou have him 
beating me every minute? 


Ampelia: 

Well, not exactly; but when he feels like it— 
as when thine eyes stray from him to some- 
one else. For if he isn’t in love, he won’t 
care if thou hast another to love thee. 
Chrysis: 

But I haven’t. He had no reason for suspect- 


ing I loved the rich young man I happened to 
speak of before him. 
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Ampelia: 


It is a favorable sign that he suspects thee of 
being attracted by riches; it will make him 
more generous and stimulate his honor so his 
rivals will not surpass him in generosity. 


Chrysis: 


Yes, but meanwhile I receive bad treatment 
and blows; for he has given me nothing else. 


Ampelia: 


But he will. Jealous men become generous 
when they have cause for uneasiness. 


Chr ysis: 


Still, I don’t see why thou wouldst have him 
beat me. 


Ampelia: 


No, thou dost not understand. An amorous 
man becomes generous when he thinks he is 
being neglected. On the other hand, when a 
lover feels that he is preferred, his passion 
languishes and soon dies out. I speak from 
long experience. This profession has been 
mine for twenty years, and thou art not yet 
sixteen. . . If thou wishest, I will tell thee 
what happened to me, a few years ago. ; 

Demophantes, the money-changer who lived 
behind the Poecile, was my lover. He had 
never given me more than five drachmae, and 
yet he wished to be the master. His love, my 
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dear Chrysis, was quite shallow; no sighs, no 
tears, no visits in the night. He shared my bed 
only at long intervals. One day when he came 
to see me, I wouldn’t let him in for I had 
Callides the painter with me and he had given 
me ten drachmae. My old userer went away, 
threatening me. Some days later, as I didn’t 
send for him and Callides was still visiting me, 
Demophantes, inflamed by my faithlessness, 
arrived, choking with rage. Seeing my door 
open, he entered. He wept, he supplicated, he 
struck me; he threatened to kill his rival; he 
tore my clothes, quite giving way to his fury, 
and ended by giving me a talent to buy my 
fidelity for eight months. His wife told every- 
one I had snared him in some magic charm, 
but his jealousy was the only charm, Try 
this, my Chrysis, with Gorgias. He is a 
young man who will be very wealthy when 
his father dies. 
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DIALOGUE Ix 


Dorcas. Pannychis. Philostratos. 
Polemon. Parmenon. 


Dorcas: 


We are lost, mistress, we are lost! Polemon 
has returned from the war where, they say, 
he has won great riches. I saw him passing, 
clad in a soldier’s purple cloak and followed 
by many slaves. When his friends saw him, 
they ran quickly to embrace him. At that mo- 
ment I recognized a slave who had accom- 
panied him and I went up and said: Well, 
Parmenon, are things well with you? Have 
you brought us gifts from the war? 


Pannychis: 


That wasn’t the way to begin. Thou shouldst 
have said: I will give thanks to the gods, to 
beneficent Zeus and war-like Athena that you 
have returned in safety. My mistress has 
asked for you each day, wondering how you 
were and where. And thou couldst have 
added: She weeps continually and talks only 
of her dear Polemon. This beginning would 
have been better. 


Dio riclals: 


I told him all that. I didn’t repeat it to thee in 
my haste to tell all I have learned. When I 
found myself near Parmenon, I said to him: 
No doubt, Parmenon, thy master’s ears have 
tingled, for my mistress has spoken often of 
him, always weeping. Whenever news came 
of a battle with many slain, she would tear her 
hair and beat her breasts, always being plunged 
into the greatest melancholy. 
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Pannychis: 


Very good. That was the way to talk. 


Dorcas: 


Then I asked him the other questions, and he 
replied: We return most fortunate. 


Pannychis: 


And didn’t he say at once that Polemon re- 
membered me still and hoped to find me alive? 


Dorcas: 


Yes, he assured me of that. But the main 
point is that he said his master had returned 
with great wealth, gold, robes, slaves, ivory, 
and silver beyond count which he measures by 
the medimnos. Parmenon himself wore on his 
finger a great carved ring in which shone a 
stone of three colors which gleamed like fire. 
And as I left him, he was about to tell how, 
after having crossed the Halys, they had killed 
a certain Tiridates and with what bravery Pole- 
mon had borne himself in the battle against the 
Pisidians. I ran at once to tell thee this news, 
so thou couldst decide what to do; for, if Pole- 
mon comes here, as he is certain to do when 
he is free of his friends, and finds Philostratos 
with us, what will he do? 


Pannychis: 


My dear Dorcas, we must find some way out of 
this. It wouldn’t be honest to turn away Phil- 
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ostratos, who gave me a talent not long ago. 
Beside, he is a rich merchant and has made me 
great promises. On the other hand, I am afraid 
to refuse Polemon since he returns so wealthy. 
Thou knowest how jealous he was; when he 
was poor he was unbearable; how will he be, 
now that he is rich? 


Dorcas: 


I hear his voice! 


Pannychis: 


Ah! I am going to faint, Dorcas. I am dis- 
tracted . . . I tremble with fear. 


Dorcas: 


Philostratos is coming also! 
Pannychis: 
What will happen? Where can I hide? 


Philostratos: 


Ah, Pannychis, let’s have some dinner. 


Pannychis: 


Destitution! I am lost! . . . Welcome, 
Polemon; it is long since I have seen thee. 


Polemon: 


Who is this man who comes tothee? .. 
No answer? Very well! Thou art no longer 
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mine, Pannychis? And I hurried here from 
Pylae in five days in my haste to return to a 
woman like thee! It serves me right! How- 
ever, I know thee now; I will not be deceived 
again. 


Philostratos: 
And who art thou, friend? 


Polemon: 


Knowest thou not Polemon of Stiris, of the 
tribe of Pandion, formerly chiliarch and now 
leader of five thousand men, at one time the 
lover of Pannychis, thinking her the most de- 
sirable of all creatures?! 


Philostratos: 


Ah well, captain of mercenaries, Pannychis is 
mine at present. I have given her a talent and 
I will give her more of them when I dispose of 
my merchandise. Come, Pannychis, and let 
this chiliarch, if he wishes, return to the wars 
in Odrysia. 


Dorcas—to Philostratos—: 

She will follow thee if she wishes; she is free, 
isn’t she? 

Pannychis: 

What shall I do, Dorcas? 


Dorcas: 


We had better go in the house. Polemon is 
too irritated for us to stay with. Beside, his 
jealousy may lead him to some excess. 
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Pannychis—toPhilostratos—: 


Enter, if thou wishest. 


Polemon: 


Very well! but you drink together for the last 
time. It was not in vain that I learned how to 
spill blood. Ho, Parmenon, my Thracians! 
Let them come, armed, the phalanx blocking 
the court, in front the ones with armor, sling- 
ers and archers on the wings, and the others 
following. 


Philostratos: 


These threats might well frighten children, but 
thou seekest in vain to startle me, captain of 
mercenaries. I doubt if thou hast ever slain 
even a hen, and if thou hast seen warfare, it 
was no doubt from some high rampart. Per- 
haps thou hast commanded half a maniple; at 
least, I will do thee the honor of thinking so. 


Polemon: 


Thou wilt think better when thou seest the 
lowered lances and gleaming armor advancing 
upon thee. 


Philostratos: 


Bring on thy battle; this slave, Tibius, is all I 
have with me, but we will quickly put you all 
to flight and chase you so with stones you will 
not know where to find shelter. 
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DIALOGUE xX 


Chelidonis. Drosea. 


Chelidonis: 


So young Clinias no longer comes to thee, 
Drosea? It is long since I have seen him with 
thee. 


Drosea: 


He no longer comes, Chelidonis; his master 
prevents him. 


Chelidonis: 


Who is this master? Meanest thou Diotimos, 
the instructor in gymnastics? He is a friend 
of mine. 


Drosea: 


No, I mean the most debauched of all the phil- 
osophers—a certain Aristenetos. 


Chelidonis: 


What! that crabbed old man whose chin is 
overgrown, with a long beard and who always 
walks about the Poecile, surrounded by a 
crowd of young men? 


Drosea: 


Yes, that is the extolled personage I would like 
to see dragged away by his beard and handed 
over to the executioner. 


Chelidonis: 


But how could he persuade Clinias to leave 
thee ? 
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Drosea: 


I don’t know, Chelidonis; but that young man 
who, since he first knew and touched a woman, 
has never slept away from me—for it was I 
who first taught him to love—has been away 
for three days. He hasn’t even been near my 
doorway. I was uneasy at his absence and 
feared some evil, so I sent Nebris to the differ- 
ent places he frequents, hoping she would find 
him in the market place or at the Poecile. 
When she returned she told me she had seen 
him walking with Aristenetos and that she had 
beckoned to him from a distance, but that 
Clinias, reddening, lowered his eyes and 
wouldn’t look toward her. Soon after this, they 
all returned to the city and Nebris followed 
them as far as the Dipylon; but as Clinias 
wouldn’t look around, she was obliged to re- 
turn without bringing any real news of my 
lover. Try and imagine how I felt about it. I 
couldn’t understand what they had done to my 
little Clinias. I said to myself: Have I offended 
him? Has he found some other love and now 
detests me? Or perhaps his father has forbid- 
den him to see me. . . I was musing over 
thoughts like these, yesterday after dinner, 
when Dromon brought me a letter from Clinias. 
Here; read it, Chelidonis; for thou canst read, 
of course? 


Chelidonis: 


Of course. This writing isn’t very clear; the 
letters are confused. No doubt he wrote it 
hastily. He says: 
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The gods bear witness, Drosea, of the love I 
have always had for thee. 


Drosea: 


Ah, unhappy that I am! he says nothing ex- 
cept: I salute thee. 


Chelidonis: 


If I am far from thee to-day, it is not from 
desire, but from necessity. My father has 
placed me under the guidance of Aristenetos to 
learn philosophy; and he, learning of our union, 
reproached me violently, saying that it was 
disreputable for the son of Architeles and 
Erasicleia to live with a courtesan and that vir- 
tue was infinitely preferable to voluptuous- 
ness. 


Drosea: 


The old fool should be damned for teaching 
such lessons to a young man! 


Chelidonis: 


I am obliged to obey him. He follows me 
everywhere and watches so carefully that it is 
impossible for me to see anyone except him. 
He has promised me that if I become wise and 
obey him in all things, he will make me happy 
and virtuous after my troubles. Only with 
difficulty have I escaped his vigilance and found 
time to write this letter. Be content, my dear 
Drosea, and do not forget thy Clinias. 
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Drosea: 


Ah, well! what thinkest thou of the letter, 
Chelidonis? 


Chelidonis: 


In general, it is much in this way that the 
Scythians express themselves. However, the 
last words—forget not thy Clinias—leave 
sore hope. 


Drosea: 


I think so also. But, my dear, I am dying for 
love of him. And Dromon tells me that this 
Aristenetos, under cover of his philosophy, is 
a paederast, and lives with handsome boys. 
He has already begun to consider Clinias, for 
he has made him great promises and has of- 
fered to make him an equal of the gods. No 
doubt he has even made him read the erotic dia- 
logues which the ancient philosophers had with 
their disciples, so he can corrupt him utterly. 
But Dromon has threatened to inform Clinias’ 
father. 


Chelidonis: 
Dromon should be well treated, Drosea. 
Drosea: 


I have done what I could; but there is little 
need, for he loves Nebris. 


Chelidonis: 


Don’t be uneasy, for all will come right. I 
will go and write on the Ceramic Wall, near 
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where Architeles walks: Aristenetos corrupts 
Clinias. Such an inscription will help the re- 
ports of Dromon. 


Drosea: 


Yes; but how wilt thou write it without being 
seen? 


Chelidonis: 


I will write it at night, with a crayon, and no 
one will notice me. 


Drosea: 


Good. We will unite to fight this vaunted phil- 
osopher. 
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Tryphena. Charmides. 
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Tryphena: 


Who has ever taken a courtesan, given her five 
drachmae as the price of her favors, and then 
passed the night near her with his back turned, 
pouring out tears and heaving with sighs?! 
Yesterday thou wouldst not drink and, of all 
the guests, thou alone refused dinner, for I 
watched thee. Ever since, thou has been weep- 
ing like an infant. What has caused all this, 
Charmides? Tell me; at least I deserve this 
for having passed a sleepless night with thee. 


Charmides: 


I am dying for love, Tryphena; I cannot resist 
the violence of my passion. 


Tryphena: 


Not for me, it appears; for thou hast shown me 
only indifference. Thou wouldst not have re- 
pulsed me when I wished to embrace thee nor 
raised a rampart of thy clothes between us, in 
fear least I touch thee. But tell me, who is 
the woman who has so inflamed thee? Perhaps 
I can help thee, for I am always ready to us 
what I can for a lover. 


Charmides: 


Surely thou knowest her well and she knows 
thee also; for she is among the most celebrated 
of courtesans. 


Tryphena: 


Tell me her name. 


Charmides: 


Philemation. 


Tryphena: 


Which one meanest thou? There are two—one 
dwells at Piraea and was deflowered quite re- 
cently; her lover is Damyllos, son of the strate- 
gos. The other is the one surnamed Pagis— 
The Snare. 


Charmides: 


It is she who has taken me and holds me in 
her cords. 


Tryphena: 


And it is for her thou weepest so many tears? 


Charmides: 


Of course. 


Tryphena: 


Hast thou been smitten long? or is thy passion 
fresh? 


Charmides: 


It isn’t at all new. Seven months ago, at the 
Dionysia, I saw her beauty for the first time. 


Tryphena: 


Didst thou see all of her, or did her face alone 
impress thy gaze? For the rest, if thou wouldst 
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know . . . But thou canst imagine since 
she is a woman forty-five years old. 


Charmides: 


She swore to me that she would not be twenty- 
two until early next Elaphebolion. 


Tryphena: 


And thou believest her oaths rather than thine 
own eyes? Look well at her; look at her tem- 
ples where there are still a few hairs—for all 
the other hair on her head is false—and where 
the color it was dyed with has faded out, thou 
wilt see they are gray. But would she let thee 
see her naked? 


Charmides: 


She has never permitted me that favor. 


Tryphena: 


And not without reason. She knows well thou 
couldst not view without disgust the white 
blotches which cover her; for, from throat to 
knees, she looks like a leopard. And thou art 
desolated because thou canst not play with 
such a beauty? No doubt she was harsh to 
thee and scorned thy tenderness? 


Charmides: 


That is true, Tryphena, although I have loaded 
her with presents. Only yesterday, because I 
couldn’t give her a thousand drachmae which 
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she demanded—for thou knowest how nig- 
gardly my father is toward me—she received 
Moschion and shut her door in my face. And 
it was to spite her that I took thee for the 
night. 


Tryphena: 


By Aphrodite! thou wouldst not have brought 
me here if I had known I was wanted only to 
hurt someone else, above all, old Philemation. 
However, it is time for me to go; already the 
cock has cried three times. 


Charmides: 


Don’t go so quickly, Tryphena. If all thou 
hast told me of Philemation 1s true; if she has 
false hair; if she dyes her temples; if her body 
is covered with white blotches, I never want 
to see her again. 


Tryphena: 


Ask thy mother, if some time she has bathed 
with her. As to her age, ask thy grandfather, 
if he is still alive. 


Charmides: 


Ah well! since all this is so, let us throw 
down this rampart between us; let us embrace 
and love and forget the rest. Philemation can 
go to the devil. 
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DIALOGUE XII 
Toessa. Pythias. Lysias. 


Toessa: 


Thou scornest me, Lysias, and no doubt I de- 
serve it, for I have never demanded money of 
thee nor have I ever closed my door to thee 
because of someone else. I have never induced 
thee to cheat thy father or steal jewels for me 
from thy mother, as the other courtesans do. 
Rather, from the moment I first knew thee, I 
have received thee without demanding any- 
thing, without making thee pay any expense. 
Thou knowest well how many lovers I have 
refused for thee: Etocles, who is in the prytany 
now; Pasion, the ship-master; young Melissos, 
thy comrade, who received a large fortune 
when his father died. Thou alone hast always 
been my Phaon; I have looked at no other; I 
have not opened my door except for thee, for 
I was insane enough to believe the truth of thy 
vows. The excess of my attachment made me 
live chastely as a Penelope, despite the remarks 
of my mother who grumbled unceasingly and, 
before other people, called my conduct a crime. 
As for thee, since thou hast seen how com- 
pletely I submit to thee and how I desire thy 
love, thou has played with Lycaena under my 
very eyes in order to hurt me and thou hast 
praised Magidion, the harp-player, even when 
thou wert lying with me. I feel these outrages 
keenly; I am saddened and I weep. Not long 
ago, when Thrason, Diphilos and thyself had 
a festival, thou didst bring Cymbalion, the 
flute-player, and Pyrallis who, thou knowest, 
is my enemy. When thou gavest five kisses to 
Cymbalion I was not much affected, for I knew 
thou wouldst hurt only thyself in embracing a 
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girl like her. But how many times didst thou 
gesture to Pyrailis? Every time thou didst 
drink, thou gavest thy cup to her, and in hand- 
ing it to the slave thou wouldst whisper in 
his ear an order to fill it only for Pyrallis. 
Finally, thou didst bite an apple and, observing 
that Diphilos was occupied with Thrason, thou 
didst kiss it and throw it adroitly into her bos- 
om without even trying to keep me from seeing 
thee. Pyrallis kissed it also and tucked it 
between her breasts, under her girdle. 

Why didst thou act so toward me? Have I ever 
injured thee? Have I ever made thee unhappy? 
Have I ever looked at any other lovers? Is it 
not for thee alone that I live? . . . Ah, 
Lysias! how little thou valuest my tenderness! 
Thou thinkest nothing of injuring an unhappy 
woman half mad for love of thee. But there 
is a goddess, Adrastea, who watches the wrong- 
doing of lovers. Perhaps, some day, thou wilt © 
weep when they tell thee Ioessa is dead—that 
ske has strangled herself or cast herself head 
first into some deep well, quitting her life to 
rid thee of the annoyance of her presence. 
Then thou couldst triumph and vaunt thyself 
as the cause of so faira deed. . . But why 
pierce me with angry glances? Why shake with 
choler? If thou wouldst reproach me, speak; 
and Pythias shall be our judge. . . Well, 
thou wouldst go without a word? Thou seest, 
Pythias, how I suffer from this ingrate. 


Pythias: 


What cruelty! thou art a stone, not a man, if 
thou art not moved by such tears. But if all 
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this is true, it is thou, Ioessa, who hast spoiled 
him in loving him too much and in letting him 
see it. That is no way to hold him; all the 
men become disdainful when they see they are 
loved. Stop thy weeping, little one; and if 
thou wilt do as I say, close thy door two or 
three times to this ingrate. He will soon be in- 
flamed and ready to lose his mind on thine ac- 
count. ' 


IToessa: 

Ah! don’t talk like that. What? close my door 
to Lysias? Rather, I pray the gods he will not 
send me away first! 

Pythias: 

He would soon return. 


Ioessa: 

Thou wouldst ruin me, Pythias; perhaps he 
has heard this advice of thine. 

Lysias: 

If I return here, Pythias, it will not be for this 
woman whom I have no desire to see again, 
but for thyself, lest thou blame my conduct 
and say that Lysias is inflexible. 

Pythias: 

I will most certainly say that, Lysias. 


Lysias: 
Thou wouldst have me love this Ioessa, then, 
because she happens to be weeping, although 
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I know that she has deceived me. Only the 
other night, I surprised her in bed with a young 
man. 


Pythias: 


Ah well, Lysias, is she not a courtesan? But 
when didst thou find them together? 


Lysias: 


About five days ago .. . yes, just five 
days, for it was the second of the month and 
this is the seventh. My father, informed of my 
passion for this honest girl, had shut me in the 
house and stationed a porter at the door. Im- 
patient to see her, I resorted to a trick. I 
persuaded Dromon to lean against the wall, at 
a place where it was low, and let me stand 
upon his back so I could easily climb over. 
In this way, I managed it. But, to shorten 
the story, when I came here, I found the door 
of the courtyard carefully fastened. The night 
was well advanced, so I didn’t knock on the 
door, but gently lifted it from its hinges as 
I had done many times before, and entered 
without making a noise. Everyone was 
asleep. I groped my way along the wall and 
secon arrived at the bed of infidelity. 


IToessa: 


What is this? O blessed Demeter! what tor- 
ments I suffer! 
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Lysias: 


As I heard two people breathing, I thought at 
first that Lydia slept with her. But, feeling, 
I touched a delicate, beardless chin and a 
cropped head, reeking with perfumes. At that 
moment, if I had carried a sword, most cer- 
tainly, without hesitation, I would have 

What are you laughing at Pythias, is there any- 
thing laughable in this? 


IToessa: 


Knowest thou, Lysias, the cause of thy 
troubles? It was Phythias who was with me. 


Pythias: 


Don’t tell him, Ioessa. 


loessa: 


And why not? Yes, my dear, it was Pythias; 
I had persuaded her to pass the night with 
me, because I was lonesome at thine absence. 


Lysias: 

Pythias with a shaven head? And in six days 
she has grown hair like this? 

IToessa: 


She was obliged to shave her head after a sick- 
ness which made the hair fall out. But show 
him, Pythias; show him so he will be con- 
vinced. There; see the young adulterer thou 
wert so jealous of. 
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Lysias: 

How was I to know, being in love, and after 
having touched .. . ? 

Ioessa: 


Thou art convinced. And now wouldst thou 
have me repay thee all the sorrows thou hast 
caused me, by being most justly angry in my 
turn? 


Lysias: 


No, my dear. Rather, let us go to dinner. 
Pythias shall join our festival, for I would 
like to have her present at our reconciliation. 


IToessa: 


She shall stay. What troubles thou hast 
caused me, Pythias—and thou the most ami- 
able of young people! 


Pythias: 


Yes. But I have repaired them and thou must 
bear me no ill will. Only, Lysias, don’t tell 
anyone about my wig. 
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DIALOGUE XIII 


Leontichus. Chenidas. Hymnis. 
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Leontichus: 


And in the battle against the Galatians, tell her, 
Chenidas, how bravely I advanced before the 
ranks of cavalry, mounted on a white horse, 
and how the Galatians, losing their courage, 
shivered with fear when they saw me and at 
once took to flight without one of them daring 
to meet me. How I cast my javelin and, with 
one blow, skewered the chief of the enemies 
and his horse. Then I drew my sword upon 
those of the barbarians who still resisted—for 
many of them had broken their phalanx and 
reformed in a square—and charged them so 
furiously that the rush of my horse overthrew 
seven warriors of the front rank. With a slash 
I split the head of a captain in spite of his 
helmet and by the time my friends reached me, 
all the enemies had taken to flight. 


Chenidas: 


And in Paphlagonia, when thou wert pitted 
alone against their Grand Satrap-—thou hast 
not forgotten how gloriously thou didst rise to 
that occasion? 


Leontichus: 


Thou hast done well to recall this combat to 
me. Yes, it was one of my greatest exploits. 
This Satrap was of enormous size, a great war- 
rior and most adept with weapons. Trusting 
to these advantages and full of scorn for the 
Greeks, he advanced between the two armies 
and challenged to single combat any one who 
dared face him. Everyone was frightened, our 
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captains, our taxiarchs, even our general who 
was quite courageous, for he was Aristechmus 
of Aetolia. I was only a chiliarch, but I wasn’t 
afraid to accept the defiance, and, tearing my- 
self from the arms of my comrades, who feared 
for my life, I faced the imposing barbarian who 
was covered with glittering armor, shaking his 
plumes and brandishing his lance in the most 
terrifying manner. 


Chenidas: 


I also trembled for thee, Leontichus. Thou 
knowest how I supplicated thee not to risk thy 
life, and swore to thee I would not survive thy 
death an instant. 


Leontichus: 


I thought nothing of my daring. I darted out 
on the field of battle, covered with armor as 
fine as that of the Paphlagonian. A shout of 
surprise arose from the two camps. The Greeks 
and the barbarians recognized me at once by 
my buckler and the tuft on my helmet. Say, 
Chenidas, whom I was most [tise at that mo- 
ment. 


Chenidas: 


And who, by all the gods, but Achilles, the 
valiant son of Thetis and Peleus? Beneath thy 
helmet shone all his noble pride, purple 
gleamed upon thy shoulders, and thy buckler 
darted shafts of flame. 
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Leontichus: 


When we flared together, the barbarian struck 
first and hurt me slightly; the point of his 
lance broke the skin a trifle about my knee. 
As for me, with a thrust of my spear, I pierced 
his buckler through and through and struck 
him full in the breast. He fell, and I cast my- 
self upon him and cut off his head with one 
stroke of my sword. Then I despoiled him of 
his arms and returned to camp, bearing his head 
upon the point of my spear and covered with 
blood. 


Hymnis: 

Ah! for shame, Leontichus! That is horrible, 
disgusting! One cannot think of it without 
shuddering, and still thou gloriest in such 
carnage. I will never drink or sleep with thee 
again. 

Leontichus: 


I will pay thee double. 
Hymnis: 
No, I won’t sleep with an assassin. 


Leontichus: 


But thou hast nothing to fear, Hymnis. All 
this happened in Cappadocia. Here I am a 
man of peace. 
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Hymnis: 


Ah! thou art an abominable man. The blood 
poured over thee from the head thou bearest 
on the point of a spear . . . And could I 
embrace, could I caress such a monster? In 
the name of the Charites! not if I knew it! 
Thou art cruel as an executioner. 


Leontichus: 


If thou hadst seen me under arms, I am sure 
thou wouldst have loved me. 


Hymnis: 


Even the recital of thy cruelties makes me 
shiver and sickens me. I seer to see, about 
thee, all the unfortunates thou hast massacred, 
especially that poor captain with his head cut 
in two. What if I had witnessed this fright- 
ful spectacle, if I had seen the blood flowing 
and the dead people lying about in the dust? 
Y am sure I would have died of fear—I who 
have never seen even a pullet killed. 


Leontichus: 


What! thou so feeble and cowardly, Hymnis? 
I thought to please thee by telling of my 
exploits. 


Hymnis: 


Use such tales to amuse the Danaides or the 
women of Lemnos. As for me, I return 
promptly to my mother while it is still day- 
light. Follow me, Grammis. And thou, brave 
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chiliarch—after I have gone, massacre and cut 
up as many as thou wishest. 


Leontichus: 


Wait, Hymnis; then wait . . . She has 
gone! 


Chenidas: 


It was thy fault. Thou didst frighten the child, 
shaking thy tuft and talking of incredible 
deeds. I saw her pale at the beginning of 
thy story, and when thou wert splitting the 
head of that captain, her face changed and she 
shivered all over. 


Leontichus: 


I thought it would make her like me better. 
But thou wert not behind in helping my ruin, 
giving me the idea of that singular combat. 


Chenidas: 


It certainly assisted thy lying; for of course I 
knew the reason for all the boasting. But the 
combat was too terrible. It was enough to 
cut off the head of the Paphlagonian; there 
was no need to stick it on a spear and inun- 
date thyself with blood. 


Leontichus: 


It is true, that was unpleasant, Chenidas. The 
rest of the fight, at least, was not badly 
thought out. But run after her and engage her 
to sleep with me. 
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Chenidas: 

Shall I tell her all the stories were only lies 
woven in order to appear brave to her? 
Leontichus: 


That would sound too undignified, Chenidas. 


Chenidas: 


It is the only way to persuade her to come 
back. Thou wilt have to choose between hav- 
ing her detest thy bravery or sleeping with 
her after thy confession. 


Leontichus: 


Hither way is hard. Still, I prefer to have 
Hymnis. So go and tell her I was not quite 
truthful about some things—but not every- 
thing. 


DIALOGUE XIV 
Dorion. Myrtale. 
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Dorion: 


So now thou drivest me away, Myrtale, be- 
cause I am poor. When I had gifts for thee, 
I was thy beloved, thy lover, thy master—in 
fact; everything. Now that I am ruined, with- 
out resources, thou sendest me away! thou hast 
taken a gross Bithynian merchant for a lover. 
In vain I have clung to thy door, showering 
it with my tears; this other is now thy well- 
beloved; he alone enters thy house to pass 
whole nights there. Thou boastest, even, of 
being pregnant by him. 


Myrtale: 


Really, Dorion, it suffocates me to hear thee tell 
how thou hast made me great presents and 
how thou art ruined on my account. Count for 
thyself how few things thou hast given me in 
the time we have known each other. 


Dorion: 


Well, let us count, Myrtale. First, the sandals 
from Sicyon which cost me two drachmae, Put 
down two drachmae. 

Myrtale: 

Yes, but thou didst sleep two nights with me. 


Dorion: 


On my return from Syria, an alabaster vase 
filled with perfumes from Palestine. This was 
worth two drachmae also, I swear by Poseidon. 
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Myrtale: 


And I—didn’t I give thee, when thou wert 
going, that short tunic which hung to thy 
thighs and which Epicuros, the ship-man, for- 
got one day when he was with me? It served 
thee well enough to row in. 


Dorion: 


Epicuros recognized it on me later, at Samos, 
and took it from me after, great gods, what a 
struggle! More yet, I brought thee onions 
from Cypros, five herrings and four perches 
when I returned from the Bosphoros. What 
more? . . . Ah! eight mariner’s loaves in 
a basket and a jar of figs from Caria. Still 
more, the gilded sandals from Patara, ingrate, 
and a fine cheese from Gythium. 


Myrtale: 
All of which might be worth five drachmae. 


Dorion: 


What wouldst thou expect from a poor sailor 
who rows for a living? But now I command 
part of the ship and yet see how thou disdain- 
est me! Lately, at the festival of Aphrodite, 
didn’t I place a silver drachmae for thee at the 
feet of the statue? And I have given thy 
mother sandals and two drachmae, and to 
Lydia, thy slave, sometimes two oboli, some- 
times four. All these sums, united, mean a 
fortune to a sailor. 
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Myrtale: 


Yes, thine onions and fishes. 


Dorion: 


Certainly. They were all I had to give thee. 
Thinkest thou I would row if I were rich? Still, 
I gave nothing at all to my own mother, not 
even a bunch of garlic. I would like to know 
what thy Bithynian has given thee. 


Myrtale: 


First, this tunic thou seest. Beside, he bought 
me this large necklace. 


Dorion: 


That necklace? I saw that long ago. 


Myrtale: 


The one thou hast seen was smaller and had no 
emeralds. Then too, these ear-rings and this 
rug. Lately, he gave me two minae and he 
has paid the rent. But no sandals from Patara, 
no cheeses from Gythium, no bawbles. 


Dorion: 


But thou dost not say what he is like, this 
ardent lover with whom thou sleepest. He is 
a man fifty years old, completely bald, and red 
as a lobster. Hast thou ever seen his teeth? 
And, O Dioskuroi! what graces shine from him 
when he sings or feels like being pleasant! 
There is an ass who brays after the lyre, as 
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the saying goes. Play all thou wilt with this 
tender lover who is so worthy of thee. Perhaps 
you two will produce an infant who resembles 
his father! As for me, I know where I can 
find Delphis, or Cymbalion, or that flute-player 
who dwells in my neighborhood, or someone to 
answer as well. Everyone can’t give rugs and 
necklaces and two minae at a time. 


Myrtale: 


Happy the beauty who has thee for a lover, 
Dorion. Bring her onions from Cypros and a 
cheese when thou returnest from Gythium. 
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DIALOGUE XV 
Cochlis. Parthenis. 
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Cochlis: 


Why art thou weeping, Parthenis, and from 
whence comest thou with thy flutes all broken? 


Parthenis: 


That Aetolian soldier, the lover of Crocale, has 
beaten me because he found me at Crocale’s 
house playing the flute for his rival, Gorgus, 
who had paid me well. During dinner, he en- 
tered like a fury, upset the table and the vases, 
broke my flutes and, catching Gorgus, who is 
a countryman, by the hair, dragged him out 
of the hall. Then, assisted by his comrades, 
Dinomachus—for I think one of them called 
the soldier this—beat him so terribly that I 
didn’t know whether he was alive or dead. 
Blood poured from his nostrils and his face 
was all swollen from the blows. 


Goce lili s: 


Was he wild with rage, or only drunken? 


Parthenis: 


It was his jealousy and his furious passion. 
Crocale, I think, had demanded two talents if 
she were to live only with him, and Dinoma- 
chus wouldn’t give them. So she shut her door 
on him, in a most uncivil manner, so they say. 
Then she received Gorgus of Oenoia, a rich 
laborer who had long desired her; she 
invited him to drink with her, and sent for 
me to play the flute. . . The festival had 
been well begun, I was playing a Lydian air, 
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our laborer had risen from the table and was 
dancing, with Crocale applauding and every- 
thing going nicely, when suddenly there was a 
great clamor with cries and beatings upon the 
door of the court, and eight strong young men 
entered with the Aetolian at their head. He 
upset everything, as I told thee, beat Gorgus, 
threw him upon the ground and trampled upon 
him. Crocale fled, in some way, to Thespias, 
her neighbor. Dinomachus struck me, broke 
my flutes and, casting them in my face, sent 
me to all the devils. Now I run to complain 
to my patron. The laborer has gone to find 
some friends here in the city who will help 
him deliver the Aetolian into the hands of the 
prytanes. 


Cochlis: 


That is what one receives from these soldier 
lovers: blows and appeals to law. Listen to 
them: they are all captains or chiliarchs, but 
when money is concerned—Wait for my pay, 
they say; when I receive my wages I will give 
thee what thou desirest. I should like to see 
therm all killed, they and all their blusterings. 
As for me—I would never receive one of them. 
I love fishermen or sailors or laborers of my 
class—men who have few flattering words but 
many gifts. But those who are forever shaking 
their plumes and talking of battles are cer- 
tainly no patrons for us, Parthenis. 
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GREEK COURTESANS 


Paraphrase of a note in the French edition. 


Legalized prostitution among the Athenians 
was established by Solon, about 600 B. C., for 
the purpose of discouraging abnormal unions 
among young people and to protect the virtue 
of Athenian wives. The philosophic legislator 
instituted public establishments which could be 
recognized by a priapos marked on the door. 
The inmates of these houses were dressed and 
advised by expert matrons who, having them- 
selves flourished through the exploitation of 
their personal charms, were able to assist the 
younger girls in their dificult but lucrative 
profession. 

Beside these prostitutes, who bore a form of 
official badge and who were dependent on 
regular clients, a certain number of courtesans 
exercised their profession more freely, seeking 
their customers in the streets or beckoning to 
passers-by from the windows of.their houses. 
Others, clad in bright-colored garments and 
with saffron tinted hair according to the regu- 
lations, appeared at the festivals, the theatres, 
the temple of Aphrodite. They transformed the 
Ceramic Wall into a promenade of public pros- 
titution for, upon its surface, the young Athen- 
ians inscribed their proposals together with the 
price they offered for an instant or for a night 
of love. 

The avidity of the courtesans was tremendous. 
Some, like Corinna and Myrtale, were satisfied 
with a few oboli or, like Europa the Athenian, 
with a drachma. But the demands of the ma- 
jority were shamelessly excessive. Some even 
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charged a fee for entry into their apartments. 
Tarsina, on her first appearance, doubtless 
through the influence of an expert mother, es- 
timated the value of her initial embrace at 
about seven minae and declared herself ready 
to grant later favors for a fixed sum in gold. 
One could also hire courtesans from agents for 
a determined period at a stipulated price. It 
was in this way that Diabolos bought of 
Cleereta for twenty minae the possession of 
Philinna for a year, and the procuress Nicareta 
sold Naera for thirty minae to Timanorides and 
Eucritos in order that they could share her 
company as they desired. 

In addition to the courtesans there were 
dancers, auletrides, players of the lyre and harp 
who, under cover of their art, lived in a con- 
tinuous debauch. By reason of their early 
training, there were reputed to be highly in- 
ventive and efficient. 

Beyond all these classes, however, Greece 
knew the hetaerai—women endowed with com- 
plex qualities, physical and intellectual who 
were neither hopelessly domestic nor brutally 
passionate. Through their familiar mingling 
with men, they had developed spirit, address, 
adaptation, understanding, sympathy for the 
arts, seduction for the soul and senses—qual- 
ities entirely outside the capabilities of wo- 
men of the household. These personages were 
very famous, wealthy and. of course, beautiful. 
They were the idols of whole nations, the in- 
spiration of poets and artists, the companions 
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of poweriul rulers. The sums which they de- 
manded from their patrons can only be im- 
agined; but it is certain that they, of all people, 
reaped the most material benefits from the 
worship of youth and beauty so characteristic 
of the people of their time. 
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